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Latin in college. It gives an elementary reading course for college 
students to supplant the Caesar course usually 

offered in high school. 
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troduction covers every historical and literary 
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author’s classes preceded the final choice of the 
89 selections. They are brief and varied, from 
Aulus Gellius, Nepos, Caesar, and Phaedrus, and 
are made the basis of intensive instruction in the 
most important principles of Latin grammar. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26—11 A.M. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Lecture: Polykleitos and Other Sculptors 
Speaker: Mr. Stuart M. Shaw 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY, APRIL 28-29 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 

Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 

FRIDAY 3:30 P.M. Papers by Professor Roland 
G. Kent, Professor John S. Kieffer, Professor Frank- 
lin B. Krauss, Professor L. A. Post, and Professor 
Lily Ross Taylor 

FRIDAY 7:30 P.M. Dinner meeting with an ad- 
dress by Professor Lane Cooper, OUR PLATO 

SATURDAY 9:30 A.M. Papers by Lt. Col. Don- 
ald Armstrong, Professor W. L. Carr, Miss Mil- 
dred Dean, and Professor Gilbert Highet 

SATURDAY 11:15 A.M. Conferences on The 
Status of Latin in the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, The Catholic School and the Classics, and 
The Influence of Examinations on Latin Teaching 

SATURDAY 1:00 P.M. Invitation luncheon at 
William Penn Charter School, followed by papers 
by Professor Ethel H. Brewster, Professor T. R. S. 
Broughton, Professor Henry T. Rowell, and Pro- 
fessor David M. Robinson 


SATURDAY, MAY 6 

NEW JERSEY CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 

Rutgers University 

NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 

Casa Italiana, Columbia University 

Speaker: Professor Kurt von Fritz 

Topic: The Origin and Growth of Greek Histor- 
lography 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 

The Clouds of Aristophanes, in Greek 

Participating: Professor L. A. Post, Haverford Col- 
lege; Protessor L. R. Shero, Swarthmore College 


SATURDAY, MAY 13 
RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE, LYNCHBURG 
The Trojan Women of Euripides, in Greek 
Director: Professor Mabel K. Whiteside 


JUNE 12-17 
TEXAS LATIN INSTITUTE 
University of Texas 
Participating: Professor B. L. Ullman, University of 
Chicago; Mrs. Marian C. Butler, Waco Senior 
High School; Professors W. J. Battle, D. A. 
Penick, H. J. Leon, and V. I. Moore 


JUNE 19-JULY 8 
INSTITUTE ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN 
College of William and Mary 
Director: Professor A. Pelzer Wagener 


JUNE 28-AUGUST 4 
SUMMER SESSION, AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES 
Athens 
Director: Professor Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College 


JULY 3-5 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
Hotel Stewart, San Francisco 
PROGRAM 
Monday Afternoon Session 
Topic: Correlation and Integration of High School 
Subjects 
Speakers: Professor Mignonette Spilman, University 
of Utah 
Professor Dorothy Park Latta, New York University 
Mrs. Carol $. Wickert, University High School, 
Oakland 
Tuesday afternoon the members of the League will be 
guests of the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States at a tea on the campus of the University of 
California at Berkeley. 
Wednesday Afternoon Session 
Papers: Gertrude Atherton 
Writing Novels with Classical Heroines 
Professor James McGiffert, Rennselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
The Debt of a Mathematician to the Classics 
Principal Caroline $. Woodruff, Vermont State 
Normal School 
Classical Training Valuable for the Teacher of Any 
Subject 
Professor William H. Alexander, University of 
California 
Oliver Twist Asks for More 
Professor Raymond D. Harriman, Stanford Uni- 
versity 
Quinulian Among the Moderns 
Professor Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary 
Petra (illustrated) 


JULY 13-14 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 
AND VICINITY 

Midsummer Conference on the Teaching of Latin 

University of Pittsburgh 

Chairman: Miss Della G. Vance, West View High 
School 

Committee: Miss Lila A. Adams, High School, But- 
ler; Mrs. May Karns Corcoran, High School, 
North Braddock; Mr. John B. Fetter, Baxter High 
School, Pittsburgh; Dr. John A. Johnston, South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh; Sister M. de 
Chantal, Seton Hill College; Dr. A. F. Sochatoff, 
Arnold School, Pittsburgh. 
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NEC A 


When Connecticut College for Women was enter- 
taining the annual meeting of the New England 
Classical Association at New London at the beginning 
of April, President George D. Hadzsits of our Asso- 
ciation was ill at his home in Philadelphia and unable 
to attend. As he was expected not only to present a 
greeting from the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States but to deliver a leading address, his absence 
caused a blank in the New England program difficult 
to fill. His place was courageously taken by Vice- 
President Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. 

The New London meeting was stimulating and 
energetic, Professor Kraemer reports, unusual in both 
attendance and accomplishment. A generous share of 
the program went to lively discussions of secondary 
school work. With timely foresight the assembly 
planned closer relations with the sister society of the 
Atlantic States before the meeting next Spring at 
Williamstown. 

Professor Harry E. Burton of Dartmouth College was 
elected President of the Association. 


CLYTEMNESTRA IN ELIZABETHAN DRESS 


Everyone feels that there is a kinship between 
Clytemnestra and Lady Macbeth, and this feeling 1s 
corroborated by the difficulty of adducing a third to 
stand beside them. There 1s no reason why the two 
greatest playwrights cannot have created such kindred 
characters independently; yet Lady Macbeth can be 
derived from Clytemnestra by a clear literary pedigree. 

One of the best of the small substantive narratives in 
which Livy excels is his account of the murder of 
Servius Tullius through the agency of his son-in-law 
Lucius Tarquinius, who is goaded on by his ambitious 
wife Tullia, who in the sequel drives her carriage over 
her father’s body (1.46-48). 


A comparison with the rambling parallel account in 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus (4.28-40) reveals Livy’s 
part in the story. It was Livy who gathered in the ends 
of the story to make it a compact whole and, most im- 
portant of all, it was Livy who unified the story and 
made it dramatic by creating the dominating and con- 
trolling role of Tulhia, who in Dionysius is merely 
petulant, not imperious. There was but one woman in 
literature whose imperial will might serve Livy as a 
model for his Tullia; yet one would hesitate to point 
to Clytemnestra as that model if Livy did not himself, 
in practically so many words, introduce his story as an 
adaptation of Greek drama (1.46.3): tulit enim et 
Romana regia sceleris tragict exemplum. 


Surely it is the Agamemnon story Livy means; if 
not the work of Aeschylus, it is perhaps Accius’ 
Clutemestra or another Roman adaptation. The un- 
Roman Furies are also brought in. When she drives 
over her father’s body Tullia is (1.48.7): amens agi- 
tantibus furtis sororis ac viri (whom she and Tarquin 
had murdered) ; and finally she flees the city (1.59.13) 
execrantibus quacumque incedebat invocantibusque 
parentum furias viris mulieribusque. This is the Tullia 
from whom Lady Macbeth gets not only her un- 
compromising ambition but her stature as a tragic 
heroine. 


Livy's matter is to be found in many epigoni, Florus, 
Orosius, and others, but his manner nowhere as clearly 
as in Hector Boece’s Historia Scotorum!. Any page of 
Boece will show how well he emulates the Livian style. 
Any few pages will show why he has chosen to do so; 
it is because he aims to convey a sense of the worth 


and dignity of Scottish history like that which Livy 


1 Published 1527. The only other edition is Paris, 1575, 
which I have used and to which my citation refers. It was 
translated into Scots by John Bellenden in 1531. This transla- 
tion is being newly edited from a J. P. Morgan ms by R. N. 
Chambers and Edith C. Batho (Volume I, 1938: The Scottish 
Text Society, Third Series, No. 10). The relevant portion of 
Boece is reprinted in Ernst Kroger, Die Sage von Macbeth bis 
zu Shakespeare, Berlin 1904, 249-260. 
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created for Roman history. One of the devices which 
he shares with Livy is lending to incidents that might 
be mean or frivolous a sense of magnitude and exalta- 
tion. In his twelfth book (246b and following sections, 
especially 250) he tells the story of Macbeth (Macca- 
baeus in the Latin). It is important to remember that 
Lady Macbeth is Boece’s own addition to the Macbeth 
story. She does not appear at all in Fordun, from whom 
Boece principally took the story, and she is no more 
than mentioned by Wintoun2. There is no doubt that 
Hector Boece derived her directly from Livy’s Tullia. 
Lady Macbeth’s speech goading her husband to murder 
in Act I, Scene vii of Shakespeare's play is so like 
Tullia’s speech. 

Every Shakespearean student knows that Shakespeare 
took the Macbeth story from Holinshed, who merely 
translated it out of Boece’. We come now to realize why 
Lady Macbeth recalls Clytemnestra to our minds. She 
is Clytemnestra. 

Moses Hapas 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


attische Prozessverfahren in_ seiner 
Wirkung auf die Gerichtsrede. By FRANz 
LAMMLI. Pages 167. Schoningh, Paderborn 1938 
(Rhetorische Studien, Heft 20) 9 M. 

The author, a pupil of Professor P. Von der Mihll 
in Basel, states in his foreword that originally he had 
planned a purely interpretative account of certain 
Attic forensic speeches, with a view to possibly estab- 
lishing post-festum additions. Cases of prokatalepsis, 
anticipation of the defendant’s arguments by the 
plaintiff, served as his point of departure. In the course 
of his investigation he saw that to arrive at any ade- 
quate understanding of the Attic orators, philological 
research must be supported by painstaking study of 
Attic legal institutions. This netted a twofold result, 
and both issues are offered, though in separate treat- 
ment. 

The first chapter, entitled Interpretationen (17-73), 
is divided into three sections. In the first De mysterts 
of Andocides is studied in conjunction with the sup- 
posed speech for the prosecution, [Lys.] 6. Sound in- 
terpretation fixes at least three passages in the apology 
of Andocides as additions to his original written logos, 
or speech, insertions to confute surprise evidence set 
forth in the spoken logos of the plaintiff. Whether or 
not these additions reproduce 1 in original form the ex- 
tempore answers given at the trial is a question of 
redaction that cannot be decided. The passages are: 
And. 1.29 (dmep - - )—33 ( - 
113-114, and 137-139. It follows as a ‘corollary that the 


2 Kroger, 48, 57 
3 The Cambridge History of English Literature 3(1917), 176 


arguments for [| Lys.] 6 as the speech actually delivered 
by the plaintiff, probably Meletus, are much enhanced, 
That this latter oration is not merely a literary in- 
vective, as last propounded by L. Gernet in 1924, is 
also refuted by an examination of the prokatalepseis it 
contains (43-48). Again, by establishing And. 1.113. 
as a rejoinder to an unforeseen argument by the prose- 
cution, something like a fragment is gained for | Lys.] 
6, which is mutilated at its beginning (31). 


On the other hand, in the second discussion (58-69), 
the author attempts to show against Wilamowitz that 
sections 37-46 of Lys. 1 are not to be treated as such 
an addition, originally spoken impromptu, but were 
written into the speech against Eratosthenes by the 
logograph Lysias from the beginning; while in the next 
part (67-73) the opinion is argued that the oration 
For the Cripple (Lys. 24) is a literary piece, a 
Virtuosenglanzstick, written for circulation as was the 
Eroticus. 


In Chapter 2 (74-128) the juridical basis for these 
interpretations is supplied by a thorough discussion of 
the so-called anakrisis, the preliminary hearing. The 
old opinion (Schémann-Lipsius, Caillemer, Thalheim), 
that only such evidence could be presented at a trial 
before the dicasts as had already been revealed and 
transferred to documents in full detail, is once more 
disproved. New or surprise evidence could be intro- 
duced. In this he is on the side of Bonner,! Leisi, 
Dorjahn, and others. The views of these scholars are 
carefully considered and discussed. For example, he 
refuses support for findings in the first chapter from 
Leisi, who would deny altogether that the anakrisis 
served the purpose of instructing prospective litigants. 
Beyond this, Dr. Lammli contributes many observations 
and clarifications of his own. Special problems that arise 
are treated in the two remaining chapters: concerning 
action for perjury, dike psendomartyrion (129-145), 
and the obstructive processes paragraphe and diamar- 
tyria (146-163). 

By accepting this study and the foregoing Heft 19: 
K. Jost (also a pupil of Von der Miihll), Das Beispiel 
und Vorbild der Vorfahren bei den attischen Rednern 
und Geschichtschreibern bis Demosthenes (1936), 
Drerup has added to his Rhetorische Studien mono- 
graphs of distinctive merit. Though it seems to the re- 
viewer that Dr. Lammli is at times somewhat anxious 
to disagree with American scholars, he gives evidence 
of akribeia in the best sense of the word; and of this, 
he states in his tribute to his teacher, he was an avowed 
antagonist when he took up his university studies. 

Typographical errors are few, the most disturbing 


1 It is interesting that Dr. Lammli’s book should appear the 
same year that the second volume of Bonner & Smith, The 
Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle was pub- 
lished (reviewed in CW 32 [1938] 68). With Vol. I (1930) 
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being found on four consecutive pages: “behave” for 
“believe” (78), “bathly” for “badly” (79); “Bamten” 
for “Beamten” (80), and “Liddel” for “Liddell” (81). 
The reference p. 14, 2 to Dorjahn TAPA 66, 275f. 
should evidently read 284-288. 

J. C. PLumpE 
JOSEPHINUM COLLEGE 


La philosophie grecque. By CHARLES WERNER. 

Pages 302. Payot, Paris 1938 40 fr. 

To the writing of this work Professor Werner of the 
University of Geneva brings excellent qualifications: 
complete familiarity with the sources, an awareness of 
the relationships of the several thinkers in their 
chronological settings and of the movement of philo- 
sophic thought, the ability to grasp essentials and to 
subordinate or to suppress less relevant matter, and ati 
admirably lucid style. The result is extreme simplifica- 
tion. Problems are posed; the attempted solutions are 
sketched; their inadequacies are exposed; the new prob- 
lems thus raised are set forth; the cycle begins anew. 
But the reader is constantly reminded of the larger 
problem: how far did the Greeks, or indeed how far 
can any philosopher, succeed in reckoning with both 
nature and man, with both mind and matter? 


The plan of the book is very logical. A preliminary 
chapter on the relations of Greek and oriental thought 
points out how much, and how little, the Greeks owed 
to their neighbors. A closely compressed chapter deals 
with the pre-Socratic thinkers, who are considered 
chiefly as expressing the first efforts at a philosophy of 
nature. Socrates is the subject of a sympathetic study, 
cautious and judicious in its use of materials. (Werner 
is not convinced by the attempts of Burnet and Taylor 
to attribute to Socrates the theory of Ideas.) Then 
comes a well-balanced consideration of Plato, with the 
principal emphasis on the Ideas and the Soul, and a 
sensible discussion of Plato's efforts to mediate be- 
tween the Ideas and the world of phenomena. If any 
chapter in the book is to be singled out for special 
admiration, it is perhaps that which is devoted to 
Aristotle. Some years ago Werner dealt in his doctoral 
thesis with the relation of Aristotle to Plato’s idealism; 
the subject here receives again a most illuminating 
treatment. Naturally the work of Jaeger is taken into 
account; but despite the fact, now admitted, that 
Aristotle's thought shows development, and that his 
mature thought is independent, it is still possible, as 


Werner argues, to regard Aristotle as essentially a 


Platonist; Aristotle’s “Form” is Plato’s “Idea,” albeit 
more deeply interfused with the world of phenomena. 
A second “philosophy of nature’ comprises the Epi- 
cureans and the Stoics. Here the limits of naturalism 
and of humanism are disclosed; in Stoicism the line 
between a philosophy of nature and theology is very 
thin. With Plotinus and his heroic attempt to effect a 


synthesis of all the modes of being in the creative 
activity of an Absolute, Werner brings his exposition 
to a close. His exposition, but not his book; for he adds 
a final chapter on the relation between Greek philoso- 
phy and modern philosophy. He suggests that modern 
thinkers from the time of Descartes might have profited 
by observing how the Greeks strove to maintain within 
a single system the diverging claims of man and nature, 
of soul and body, of sensation and thought. In par- 
ucular the insistence of the central Greek tradition on 
the rdle of the End, whether conceived as Cause, as 
Good, as Reason, or as the One, brought ethics and 
nature within a single realm; whereas the moderns, 
among them even Kant, have again and again found 
themselves embarrassed by the difficulty of explaining 
the relation of life, of cognition, and of values to a 
material, mechanistic universe. The philosophy of the 
future, Werner believes, will have to rediscover the 
truth established by the Greeks, namely “que l’univers 
a un sens, quill est dirigé vers un fin, que l’esprit 
pénetre la matiére et lui impose sa loi, qui est une loi 
d’harmonie et de beauté.” 


This is possibly not the ideal book for a beginner in 
Greek philosophy, in spite of its clarity and its just pro- 
portions. At least a source book should supplement it, 
if a beginner is to carry away a vivid impression of 
living minds confronted by real problems. But for a 
student who has already made some progress, and who 
is in danger of losing sight of the woods for the trees, 
this book will be of great value in helping him to get 
his bearings. It is well documented by references to the 
sources, though actual quotations are comparativel 
rare. The brief bibliographies are good, especially with 
regard to works in French. 

C, GREENE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Pagan and Christian Symbols: Some Studies in 
Comparative Religion. By the Rev. A. HENDERSON. 
Pages 93. Skeffington and Son, London 1938 


At the outset, and in subsequent statements, one is 
antagonized by the author’s vehement attacks on stu- 
dents of Comparative Religion who assert that the 
Church has borrowed many beliefs and practices from 
pagan religions. But it is my opinion that competent 
students of Comparative Religion are sufficiently 
cautious in making such assertions, and that only in 
volumes like this are such outbursts to be found. 


After setting forth various els and similarities 
in pagan religions to Christian beliefs and practices, the 
author stamps his approval on the idea that explana- 
tions are to be looked for in common origins. It is 
maintained that all religions have a divine element; 
that “at no time hath God ‘left himself without wit- 
ness’”; and that “ ‘Revelation . . . is a universal, not 
a local gift.’ ” 
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Chapters on “The Sign Tau,” “The Sacred Fish,” 
and “The Serpent,” wherein these symbols are traced 
briey throughout their history, form the most sub- 
stantial part of the booklet. 

That the Sign Tau (i.e. the Cross) and the Sign of 
the Sacred Fish were adopted early, the latter dating 
“almost certainly” from apostolic times, and had mean- 
ings known only to Initiates is undoubtedly true. These 
signs were widely used as religious symbols throughout 
the Near East (including Crete) and had much the 
same significance as that assigned to them by the early 
Church. For this reason, and because the association 
with Oriental heathenism would disarm suspicions, they 
were taken over by Christians. 

The effort to harmonize the Classical, Eastern, and 
Egyptian conception of the serpent as a beneficent 
power with the Hebrew view that he was the embodi- 
ment of the Power of Evil is unsuccessful. The treat- 
ment of the worship of the Serpent, otherwise satis- 
factory, terminates with a description of a modern in- 
stance, apparently meant to alarm us against such prac- 
tices, but it somehow misses the mark. 

The concluding section on “Lucifer and his Cult” 
deals briefly with various sects, past and present, of 
devil worship. Certainly the world is still beset by many 
unholy superstitions, but one can neither be blamed 
for feeling less perturbed about existing worship of 
Satan than the author evidently wishes him to be, 
nor for voicing an unlimited scepticism regarding “cases 
of actual demoniacal possession, such as we read of in 
old times.” 

Frequent long quotations from accepted authorities 
lend an air of reliability, but the little volume contains 
assertions which one would like to sift thoroughly, did 
space allow. 

D. JOHNSTON 
EARLHAM COLLEGE 


Metrische Kiirzung im Griechischen. By Rope 
SyOLuND. Pages 77. Almquist & Wiksell, Uppsala 
1938 
The basic task of versification is to write a text which 

complies with the metrical pattern. But all the elements 

of the text do not contribute equally to the resulting 
harmony of word material and metrical form. Only 
part of the elements actively produce and enforce their 
share of the pattern. Others do no more than passively 
lend themselves to the desired rhythm. And there may 
be even some that resist and only through application 
of violence can be squared to the pattern, since their 
natural pronunciation clashes with the demands of the 
verse. It is this last category with which we have to 
deal here. 

In Greek versification the values that make for verse 
rhythm are length and shortness of single syllables. 


In general, length or shortness was clearly distinguished 
even in prose pronunciation, and as a consequence, 
versification had to reckon with definite and unalter- 
able values in the overwhelming majority of cases. This 
is in striking contrast with modern versification, where 
a great many elements, and in fact almost all of them, 
can be given this or that value according to circum- 
stances, need, or metrical convenience. However there 
are cases even in Greek verse in which syllables were 
used with values they did not have in regular speech, 
This is especially frequent in dactylic hexameters, 
which by their nature are more strict and exacting than, 
for example, iambic trimeters. For no place within the 
hexameter can be indifferently filled by either a long 
or short syllable, and some configurations of quantities 
which are frequent in the language do not fit anywhere 
in the hexametric pattern (e.g., the cretic and the 
tribrach). If words, or word groups, that contain such 
configurations were to be inserted in the hexameter at 
all, either the word formations had to be changed 
(¢.g., *Aaepradys was replaced by Aaepriddys); or the 
given quantity values had by necessity to be disre- 
garded. Such an adjustment of quantity value to the 
requirements of the verse is called metrical lengthening 
or shortening respectively. 

Instances of metrical lengthening are numerous in 
the Greek hexameter. The first syllable of d@dvaros is 
used as a long one; instead of évddvos and éy addi we 
read eivdAvos and ¢iy dAi, etc. The classical book on the 
subject, Wilhelm Schulze’s Quaestiones Epicae (Giters. 
loh 1892), has however shown that the epic poets were 
conservative in admitting artificial lengthening of 
syllables for purely metrical reasons. They took the 
liberty only when dire necessity compelled them (1e., 
when the words which the context required could not 
otherwise be brought into the verse), or when some 
analogy made the abnormality appear more plausible. 

Metrical shortening, on the other hand, is very con- 
siderably rarer. The reason for this difference is obvious. 
It seemed far less objectionable, in solemn verse pro- 
nunciation, to add to the regular value of a syllable and 
to amplify it than to detract from it and give it less 
than its due. The poets were therefore cautious in the 
use of metrical shortening, and made its occurrence 
much harder to ascertain for both their original public 
and the modern scholar. In fact, a majority of scholars 
deny that there is such a thing as metrical shortening. 
The book under review examines the problem again 
and reaches the conclusion that metrical shortening 1s 
to be acknowledged. I think that the author is night 
and has successfully proved his point. It is shown how- 
ever that the types of metrical shortening are few, and 
that many of the cases stand on, or close to, the border- 
line between poetic license and advantage taken of ad- 
missible varieties in word formation. 

This is not the place for going into complex technical 
details. Only a few points can be referred to. 
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The Iliad could not avoid mentioning the river 
Sxdpavdpos. Its name however would never fit in the 
verse, and thus the words dui Sxdpavdpov are scanned 
as if beginning with a long syllable followed by a short 
syllable. (The alternative would have been to lengthen 
the first a of the name). We cannot tell what the 
singers did in reciting the words in order to make the 
closed, and consequently long, syllable —qgio— appear 
short. Anyway, this is a clear case of metrical shorten- 
ing, and every example of this type is in itself sufficient 
to prove the existence of the device. 

The largest single group is made up of cases of what 
was named by Paul Maas (Griechische Metrik, Leipzig 
1929, 129) “Hiatkiirzung”, 1.e., shortening of long final 
vowels or diphthongs before initial vowels, e¢.g., pov 
évvere Ot oikw év. With-reference to this group, more 
attention could have been paid to the specific meters in 
which it is admitted (cf. Paul Maas 1.1). It is true 
that hiatus shortening certainly did occur in the spoken 
language and therefore its use is in itself no poetic 
license. But the author is right in insisting on the fact 
that the poets handled the device rather freely and ap- 
plied it even in cases where the spoken language hardly 
can have warranted it. Thus hiatus shortening is used in 
the hexameter even where a strong incision separates the 
two words. 


For the whole problem of hiatus shortening, elision 
could have served as an illuminating analogy. With 
reference to elision the facts are easier to ascertain. 
Versification took from ordinary speech the suppression 
of certain final vowels before initial vowels, but at the 
same time the poets did not care to respect the natural 
limits of its use. Thus elision is supposed to take place 
even before a full stop, and in the drama even between 
words recited by different speakers. In such cases, the 
elision is more theoretical than actual. Fully irrational 
are the trimeters in which the elided vowel, though 
duly ignored for the purpose of the metrical pattern, 
at the same time is supposed to be in full existence for 
the purpose of reaching the proper place for a required 
caesura, €.g. & poipa dvotdAaw(a) TE Kal 
(Euripides Heracles 456). 

One more type of metrical shortening could have 
been mentioned. 


In the Iliad, the words dy8porjra (16.857 etc.), 
duBporn, and duBpordéopev are used as if beginning 
with two short syllables. The explanation was found by 
Jacob Wackernagel (Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu 
Homer, Gottingen 1916, page 172). When in the 
Aeolic dialect the vocalic rho had been replaced by po, 
with the consequence that a § or 8 was inserted before 
the po, the initial syllable had become a closed and 
long one. After that change the words ought to have 
been barred from any dactylic verse. The poets however 
continued to use them with their traditional values. 
The result was a metrical shortening of the initial long 


syllables. The irregularity must have appeared embar- 
rassing, and in fact we find in our tradition attempts to 
remedy it. They are not very successful. The obsolete 
Acolic gloss dpPpordcopev was, in spite of its original 
derivation from dpaprdve (cf. the Aeolic aorist 
porov) spelled poragopev and pronounced with 
an open first syllable. Likewise (vwE) dpBporn lost its p, 
so that the “divine” night became a “manless” night. 
But worst of all is the analogous instance of the lines 
originally ending on ’Evvadiw dvdpodovrn. In order to 
normalize the quantity values, first, an abominable 
crasis between the -» and d- was introduced; then, to 
make up for the lost syllable, dv8po¢ovrn was fashioned 
into an impossible dvdpeipovry, after the model of 
dpyeipovrys. Metrical shortening had thus been avoid- 
ed; but at what price! The whole group 1s especially 
interesting for the problem of metrical shortening, 
because it manifestly shows the interplay of conflicting 
trends. In addition it proves that epic poetry hails back 


from the time when vocalic rho was still alive. 


HERMANN FRANKEL 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Vitruvio, By Francesco PELLATi. Pages gg, 6 plates. 
Edizioni Roma, Rome 1938 7 L. 


Dr. Pellati is already familiar to students of Vitruvius 
from his numerous articles in this field. His reputation 
will probably not be affected by this more or less popu- 


lar little work. 


Apparently designed as an introduction for students 
in the liceo, it consists of a short assessment of Vitruv- 
ius’ importance, a selection of passages from the Pre- 
faces bearing on his life, chapters on Vitruvius as archi- 
tect and writer and on the transmission of his book 
from ancient times, a brief summary of the De Archi- 
tectura, and a list of manuscripts, editions, and transla- 
tions with a partial bibliography of modern contribu- 
tions to Vitruvian studies. The treatment is fluent and 
superficial. If no contribution is made to our knowledge 
of Vitruvius, it is probably because the author felt this 
to lie outside the scope of his opuscule. His interests 
are primarily literary, and his best chapter 1 is that on 
the transmission of Vitruvius from ancient times. This 


repeats the substance of his articles in RFIC and BIAA. 


One might prefer that a work of this nature be either 
non-committal or up-to-date. Dr. Pellati’s Vitruvio 1s 
neither. Disregard of much modern work on the subject 
is only rendered more evident by the controversial ma- 
terial that is included. The reader will find him, for 
example, dwelling with apparent approval on Granger's 
theories about the origin of Harleian 2767, though 
these have been completely discredited at least since 
1934 by the work of Jones and Beeson. Again, he ac- 
cepts Krohn’s earlier suggestion that the description of 
the Basilica of Fano in Book 6 is an interpolation, 
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though it was disproved by stylistic analysis and aban- 
doned by Krohn as long ago as 1932. Equally discon- 
certing, to mention only typical instances, are refer- 
ences to Dérpfeld’s “nuova teoria” of the Greek theatre 
and to Vitruvius’ Ionic as “Alexandrian.” 

Even less suitable, perhaps, tor the young student is 
the general tendency to associate Vitruvius with the 
beginnings of the new imperial architecture of Augus- 
tus. This implies the fundamental failure to recognize 
that Vitruvius, at the time when he wrote his treatise, 
was one of a past, Republican generation, a man with 
ideals no longer in vogue or in practice, that, whenever 
actually published, his work 1s a document of the archi- 


tecture of Cicero's day. 


Frank E. Brown 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Tibullo. By Nino Sacanrtro. Pages 193. Loffredo, 

Naples 1938 32 L. 

In view of the number and quality of scholarly treat- 
ises on elegy in general and Tibullus in particular dur- 
ing the past decade, an output which is bracketed by 
Ullman’s Tibullus in the Mediaeval Florilegia, Class- 
ical Philology 23 (1928) 128-174, and the recent 
Teubner text edited by F. W. Lenz (1937), it would 
seem somewhat like a yAaix’ to add any 
further study to this much discussed but still unsolved 
Corpus. But Nino Salanitro, not deterred by Calonghi, 
Schuster or Rostagni, or satisfied with Cartault, Pon- 


chont, Belling, and others of fame in this field, here- . 


with offers in one volume his studies of Tibullus. The 
first part was published as I tempi ¢ gli scritti di Albio 
Tibullo vol. I, Catania 1934, but he has relinquished 
his intention of bringing out the work in two volumes. 
This monograph presents and attempts to solve the 
problems of name, personal appearance, economic status, 
military service, and probable dates of birth and death 
of Tibullus, but no new harvest issues from the already 
well-tilled sources: the meagre evidence in the poet's 
own works, the occasional references to him in Horace 
(Ep. 1.4.2; Od. 1.33) and Ovid (Amor. 3.9; Trist. 
4-X.51; 2.447ff.), an epigram by Domitius Marsus, and 
an anonymous Vita in the mss. of which Salanitro 
thinks Domitius Marsus the probable author (46). 
The construction of the Corpus Tibullianum engages 
Salanitro’s critical analysis in the second chapter. He 
swerves but little from the division of the third book 
found in the critical editions of Ponchont, Calonghi 
and Lenz, in excepting poems g and 11 from the first 
Tibullus group (3.8-12 or 4.2-6) and adding them to 
the second, the Sulpicia group (3-13-18 or 4.7-12). The 
identity of Cerinthus is not established although 
Gruppe’s theory that he is the Cornutus of 2.2 is dis- 
carded. Interesting is his discussion of the possible 
identity of the unnamed lady of 3.19-20 as Sulpicia. 
Making his way laboriously through the maze of con- 
‘jectures of other critics over the reality or identity of 


Lygdamus, he follows the lead of Gruppe who maintains 
that Lygdamus was Ovid. This conclusion rests on the 
basis of Ovid Tristia 4.x.6 (identical with Tibullus 
3-518) and 4.10, 19-20, 57-58, 65-68; and the fact that 
neither grammarians nor poets (Ovid and Martial in 
particular) mention the existence of a third book of 
Tibullus. 

In supporting Gruppe’s theory that Lygdamus is to 
be identified as Ovid Salanitro quotes passages in which 
the same or almost the same words are used by the two 
poets. Yet he apparently sees no discrepancy between 
using that proof and his admission (70) that there are 
also many Tibullan reminiscences in Ovid. Cf. K. F. 
Smith, The Elegies of Tibullus, 309. 

At the close of this chapter Salanitro hints that there 
was a “poetic circle of Tibullus” and sees in the poet 
a probable patron, as well as a collector and publisher 
of the works of other poets. The question of the 
epistolae (quoque eius amatoriae quamquam_breves 
omnino utiles) mentioned in the Vita is dismissed 
with: Indubbiamente erano lettere amatorie schematiche 
e generiche adattabili a possibili amori, parte in prosa, 
parte in versi, come si legge nella biografia di Ieronimo 
di Alessandria. Omnino utiles, egregiamente, ne defin- 
isce il carattere impersonale, escludendone il carattere 
mitico. 

In discussing the friends of Tibullus and the so-called 
circle of Messalla, the author has made the most of his 
possibilities but is forced to conclude that there is scant 
evidence of the spirit of friendship in the elegies, even 
though much may be said about Messalla, whose im- 
portance in political, military, and literary circles gives 
ample opportunity to expand on safe and easy ground; 
about his relations with Macer, Messalinus and Cor- 
nutus, mentioned in occasional poems, little or nothing 
is known. There is no reference at all to those two 
generous friends, Horace and Ovid, who helped to make 
Tibullus immortal. 

As in the elegies of Tibullus there is no mention of 
Augustus, it is difficult to see the reason for the 
author’s lengthy chapter on Augusto, la patria e 
Tibullo. It merely reviews the theories concerning the 
poet’s hostility to Augustus and his policies, and the 
valiant attempt of the critics to read something of 
national epic spirit into the predominantly erotic verse 
of the elegies. 

Salanitro handles with completeness yet delicacy the 
Marathus elegies (1.4, 8, g), and deems the poet's love 
for the youth of equal importance with his passion for 


Delia and Nemesis. From the laudes tibi canebam of 


9.47-50 he conjectures that there must have been some 
cinedological poems written prior to 1.4, expressly left 
unpublished and therefore not included in the Corpus. 

Naturally, since Delia and Nemesis constitute the 
main burden of the elegies, Gli amori di Tibullo is the 
longest and most comprehensive chapter of the book. 
Convinced that the erotic poems are not merely fig- 
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ments of a poetic imagination, he endows the two 
women with real and contrasting personalities, though 
their names are fictitious. The elegies which treat them 
are studied in detail in the order in which they appear. 
But in the following chapter an attempt is made to 
rearrange them in chronological order on the basis of 
psychological features and a study of the prelude, de- 


velopment and dénouement of each liaison. 


The book closes with a brief critique of the art and 
poetry of Tibullus, summarizing the emotional tone of 
each poem and the poet’s characteristics in general. 
Sincerity 1s found to be the dominant note, and its 
setting a style classically elegant and limpid. 


A warm and sympathetic understanding treats the 
emotional and psychological aspects of the elegies, but 
there is an inclination to view them too closely as the 

work of an individual who has undergone very special 
experiences, rather than to see them in perspective as 
mere links in the chain of stereotyped erotic elegy. 
Salanitro puts too literal and personal an interpretation 
upon such recurrent themes and situations as the faith- 
less beauty who is a devotee of Isis, the rapax meretrix, 
the coniunx, the dives amator, the exclusus amator, the 
custodes, lena and zapaxAavotOvpov, all of which con- 
stitute the conventional stock-in-trade of elegiac poets 
like the stock characters in comedy. Perhaps this 
penchant for realistic interpretation accounts for 
Salanitro’s anxiety and uncertainty over the exact social 
and marital status of Delia and his attempt to reconcile 
the sweet innocence of an innupta with the sudden 
appearance of a coniunx (112-119). 


He is not unaware that conventional themes and 
epithets may be echoes from the Greek and, more 
specifically, from the Alexandrian epigrammatists. But 
he relegates the possibility and the discussion to a foot- 
note (g2) and deplores the attempt made by some 
scholars to reduce Latin poetry to simple rhetorical 
exercises which reproduce motifs, situations, and images 
analogous to those of Hellenistic poetry. He marshals a 
host of defenders versus antagonists, but lends his sup- 
port to the former. For his belief is in the sincerity of 
poetic inspiration which always remains subjective with- 
out regard for the technical models at hand. 

He establishes the early death of Tibullus’ father on 
the basis of such meagre evidence as 1.3.5ff. and Ovid 
Amor. 3.9.49ff, wherein only women mourn the poet’s 
passing. Would it mean that Neaera’s father also was 
dead because he was not mentioned as grieving for 


Lygdamus in 3:2. 13ff., when she and her mother per- 


form the last rites and weep by his pyre? But her ~ 


father was still alive, as is attested by 3.4.49. In spite 
of the ‘lacrimae rerum’ which permeate the pages of 
Latin epic and elegy, it is not inconceivable that now 
and then there may have been a Roman who was made 
of sterner stuff. And to base a father’s death on the 
absence of a father’s tears seems somewhat exaggerated. 


Besides, the situation pictured in 1.3.5ff. was only imag- 
inary; the poet in a burst of self-pity at being left be- 
hind at Phaeacia on account of illness was writing an 
apostrophe to Messalla, Jupiter and Delia which runs 
the whole gamut of Hellenistic digressions. And, since 
Tibullus lived to write other elegies, one wonders how 
much importance to attach to statements reeking with 
adolescent melancholia. Now there is no quarrel with 
the fact that his father may have been dead. But much 
more cogent would be such considerations as Horace 
Sat. 2.1.39, 1.4.28, 109, than the internal evidence of 
the elegies of Tibullus who says as little of himself as 
he does of his contemporaries. 


While in such instances the reader will not agree with 
the author's basis of reasoning or his sense of values, 
yet he will find genuine worth in the studies. The 
copious footnotes give clearly and concisely the opinions 
of all the critics and an impartial judgment on their 
value and acceptability. The book is at once a scholarly 
and a readable review of the problems which accrue to 
the study of Tibullus, and no one could better catch 
the spirit of the elegies than a compatriot of the poeta 
dell’amore della campagna. 

Griapys H. Freep 
MOUNT PLEASANT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Diogenes of Sinope. By Farranp Sayre. 

139. Furst, Baltimore 1938 $2. 

The essentially modern concept of the famous Cynic 
of antiquity comes within the familiar reach of all 
through the universally told anecdotes of the lamp, 
the tub, and the retort to Alexander. Accordingly it is 
refreshing to have in hand for review a work whose 
true scope is indicated in its sub-title, A Study of 
Greek Cynicism. 

Various aspects of this topic are treated: Greek Cyni- 
cism, The Sources of Cynicism, Antisthenes the 
Socratic, Diogenes of Sinope, and The Diogenes 
Legend. To these are appended a Bibliography (131), 
a list of sources of information (133), and an index 
(135): 

by. Sayre’s book, which is obviously the result of 
careful research and follows the lines of a doctoral 
thesis, opens with a brief Foreword by Professor George 
Boas. The first section (1-28) passes in review the 
different ideas that are clearly characteristic of cynicism 
and Cynics of all periods in antiquity. Here we en- 
counter the view that cynicism was a way of living 
rather than an organized body of philosophical prin- 
ciples, an influence largely negative in effect which 
contributed in a significant manner to the dispersal of 
sham and hypocrisy that prepared the world for the 
advent of Christianity. The ensuing section (29-47) 
suggests the literary sources of cynicism as having a 
truly remarkable range in works of all periods, and as 
early as Homer we may find representations of the 
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Cynic’s ideology (29). Sayre finds elements in the 
Cynic’s teaching which have no proper Greek ante- 
cedents, and he seeks an Eastern origin for these prin- 
ciples: apathy, indifference, happiness in the extinction 
ot desire, support by the public of a class of profes- 
sional wise men who were celibates (38). Interesting 
evidence comes from such authorities as Plutarch and 
Arrian to forge a plausible link between the Greek 
Cynics and the cultists of ancient India. 


The section on Antisthenes the Socratic (48-70) 1s 
in certain respects Sayre’s most meritorious Ya 
Its main contention 1s that Antisthenes has not been 
accorded proper treatment in modern works, that mod- 
ern writers have built up a connection between Antis- 
thenes and Diogenes which did not exist in fact. The 
section after this (71-98) deals with Diogenes himself. 
We are shown how Diogenes became the typical Cynic 
(94) and grew as a philosophic force with the de- 
velopment of the Cynic and Stoic sects. Conversely, we 
infer that the figures of Antsthenes and Diogenes 
rightly stand apart, and that cynicism received its first 
forthright impulse in_ the personality and life of 
Diogenes. The concluding section (99-129) points | out 
the ways in which the later Cynic and Stoic writers 
made steady accretions, deliberate and otherwise, to the 
Diogenes legend until finally, in the hands of the 
Senin: the legendary Diogenes became a Socratic in a 


line through Antisthenes (127). 


The chief merit of this book lies in its insistence 
upon the distinct and dissimilar characters of the 
Socratic and Cynic movements in ancient philosophy. 
Anusthenes as a true Socratic and Diogenes as the 
original Cynic are to be credited with having headed 
separate sects. The very character of the historical 
Diogenes precludes the possibility that he regarded 
Antisthenes as his teacher. Hence, it is clear, Diogenes 
has suffered at the hands of writers who have contrived 
to make Antisthenes the founder of the Cynic sect and 
to deprive Diogenes of his rightful place in the philo- 
sophical categories. Consequently, this study performs 
the needed service of aiding to dispel the fog which 
has encircled the personality and activities of ‘the his- 
torical Diogenes and of regaining for Antisthenes his 
rightful place apart from Cynicism. 

Throughout his book Dr. Sayre has presented 
Diogenes with precision and with the consistency that 
is consonant with clarity, although he was obliged to 
deal with much conflicting source-material. The book 1s 
well arranged and admirably printed in clear, easily read 
type. The: fact that source-references are incorporated 
in the text may prove distasteful to some readers but 
has the merit of relieving the foot of each page of a 
compendious body of notes. 

JOHN A. JOHNSTON 
SOUTH HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH 


Ahnengut in rémischen Familien. — By RicHarp 
FUHRMANN. Pages 182. Akademischer Verlag, Halle 
1938 5.60 M. 

The Romans, with their insistence on ancestral tra- 
dition, were strongly inclined to believe in the persist- 
ence of particular traits of character in particular fam- 
ilies. The literary expressions of this belief Dr. Fuhr- 
mann has endeavored to combine and utilise as proof of 
the reality of such persistence. The title of his book 
would suggest that it is a treatise on inheritance, but in 
fact it deals entirely with heredity. Twenty-three 
Roman republican families are discussed with a view to 
showing that the preserved records contribute to a 
generally consistent character portrait for each. The 
argument is not very convincing. On the Claudiu, for 
example, there is abundance of evidence to show that 
their pride was proverbial. But to translate that evi- 
dence, as the author attempts to do, into biological 
cata proving that certain characteristics were actually 
inherent in the family throughout its history is to tread 
on very slippery ground. The transmission of moral 
qualities is still a matter of speculation and the 
assumption that the characteristics of the male branch 
would be continuously dominant is without support. 
Further, the nature of the evidence, drawn from his- 
torians, poets and orators, whose most conspicuous 
common denominator is that they are scientific neither 
in intent nor in method, is such that to make it into 
biological data is an act not of logic but of alchemy. 
And when one meets, on the last page, the suggestion 
that the Porcit Catones were Nordic while the Claud 
and Manlu introduced a Faliscan element, it 1s evident 
that this is a type of science whose effect is only to 
darken counsel. 

R. BELLINGER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


La medicina in Plauto. By Avvo Spatticci. Pages 
xvi, 119, 2 plates. Scalcerle, Milan 1938 


The ttle of this delightful little book belies the na- 
ture of its contents, for it is neither a dissertation on 
the purely medical material in Plautus’s plays nor a dry, 
dull list of passages used to prove a thesis. Rather, it is 
a collection of one- to two-minute essays, each complete 
in itself and not connected in any way with what pre- 
cedes or follows, dealing with all sorts of subjects bear- 
ing on the social, religious, political, intellectual, moral 


and physical health of the people as observed and set 


forth in greater or less detail and surprising accuracy 


by Plautus. For the author makes out an amazingly 
convincing case for Plautus’s originality within the bare 
I: of the plots and character types of his 
Greek models. 

In the strict sense of the words there is comparatively 
little material in Plautus on doctors and medicine, but 
what there is is in keeping with the medical knowledge 
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and practice of the day. Only one physician actually 
appears, and in fairly professional manner he gives 
Menaechmus an abbreviated mental status examination, 
orders him committed, and prescribes a course of helle- 
bore for twenty days. Quite unprofessionally, however, 
he guarantees a cure. Evidently, also, on occasion a 
doctor could even be found who would forget the 
Hippocratic oath and give a patient poison for self- 
destruction. 

Hippocratic medicine, with its humours, its observa- 
tion of physical signs and symptoms, careful differential 
diagnosis and prognosis, is fairly represented both by 
this doctor and by the remedies elsewhere suggested 
by laymen. When Charinus tells Acanthio, who says 
he has been spitting up blood, “resinam ex melle 
Aegyptiam vorato, salvom feceris,” he makes one think 
of such standard cough medicines as terpin hydrate and 
honey, or syrup of wild cherry. Sosia’s recommendation 
that Alcmena should have an apple to chew on when 
she felt low in her mind ts still considered sound medi- 
cine. Even the attitude of the patient is truly shown. 
When the doctor asks what seems a great many ir- 
relevant questions, the old man urges him to hurry and 
do something. The doctor is called to find out what is 
wrong and cure it. 


However, Hippocratic medicine did not hold the 
field unchallenged, for the procurer, Cappadox, follows 
the cult of Aesculapius, introduced into Rome, accord- 
ing to tradition, during the epidemic following the third 
Samnite war. Many people, of course, used home 
remedies. 


Numerous diseases are mentioned, and some are de- 
scribed in considerable detail. All diseases of the eye 
seem to be grouped together as ‘lippitudo.’ Besides these 
we find the various forms of insanity and emotional dis- 
turbances, tachycardia, coryza (graveda), swelling of 
the legs and ankles (probably cardio-renal), sea sick- 
ness, the rather complicated Banti’s disease or Gaucher's 
disease of old Cappadox, pregnancy, twin births, etc. 
The postpartum care of the mother and the care of the 
new-born child are carefully described. 


The social and economic position of the medici 1s 
only a letter different from that of the mendici although 
Congrio complains that it will cost him more than his 
day’s wages to pay the doctor after miserly old Euchio 
has hit him on the head, and the doctor in the 
Menaechmi has so many calls to make that he cannot 
come immediately when he is sent for. 


So much for the medical aspects of the book. Other 
essays deal with Rome in the time of Plautus, with the 
proper names, the Plautine vocabulary, the poetic 
qualities in the plays, food and cookery, old men’s 
amorous escapades, the limitations and burdens of old 
age, greetings both friendly and abusive, pet names, the 
plight of the lower classes, the use and abuse of wine, 
the decay of morals and religion, women and their 


vanity, the demoralizing influence of wealth, Plautine 
humor, Plautus’s place in literature, and his epitaph. 


The style is conversational and at times apostrophic 
and yet 1s decidedly meaty, with every statement docu- 
mented. The text used is not stated, and unfortunately 
some of the references seem not to have been very 
carefully checked. The comparisons with some present 
customs, names and foods are particularly interesting. 
It is a pity that S. Vicinio’s picture is upside down. 

FREDERICK L. SANTEE 
KENYON COLLEGE 
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HThR 32 (1939) 19-39 (Walton) 

Homer. M. Homer’s Gods—Myth 
and Marchen. An attempt to “determine the extent and 
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Sappho. A. CAMERON. Sappho’s Prayer to Aphro- 
dite. The poem is neither the record of a mystical ex- 
perience (so Bowra) nor, though the framework is 
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mere literary exercise. Underlying the prayer are con- 
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papyri of a thousand years later. The poem supplies 
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Seneca. ALFONS KurrFess. Zu Seneca, Apocol. 2, 3. 
The difficult passage—subjected to much conjectural 
therapeutics in the past—should read: nimir<um>, 
rustice; <adeo non> adquiescunt omnes poetae [non 
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